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A SONG OF THE SOUTH. 


By Leronarp Ltioyp. 


47 HERE the foam-flakes leap high on the billows 


¥,¥ In the warring and wrestling of seas, 


And mermaids on seaweed soft pillows 

Are lulled by the voice of the breeze ; 

Where the sun in his tropical splendour 
Burns fierce as the hopes of our youth, 
When love was a light strong and tender, 
And true as a fashioning truth ; 

Where daily adown to the waters, 

Which compass the islet and lave, 

The feet of the sandalled South’s daughters 
Tread soft as the wash of a wave ; 

Where dream that an English maid dreameth 
Of beauty and bounty and bliss 

No longer is shadow that seemeth, 

But real as the passionate kiss 

Her love in his longing imprinted 

Last eve on love-lingering lips, 
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As red as a rosebud sun-tinted 

And sweet as a honey-bee sips ; 

Where branches are bent ’neath the burden 
Of acerval blossom and fruit, 

And Ocean casts gems as a guerdon, 

The sound of a lover’s light lute 

Was heard by the Night as she listened 
Couched low in her dusky recess, 

And her eyes with dew diamonds glistened 
As, calling her stars forth to bless 

The youth who was singing her praises, 
She woke a soft breeze from its rest, 

‘lo whisper, as upward he gazes 

And sings to his love in her nest, 

‘lo whisper a hope for his passion, 

A hope of a bountiful bliss 

When Fate shall have found a fair fashion 
T'o silence his suit with a kiss. 


Darling, in the moon’s light lying, 
Pure and white, and fair as she, 
Listen to your lover’s sighing— 
Melancholy melody. 
I am sighing, darling, dying, 
All for thee! for thee ! 


As nearer in the twilight creeping 
To her mate a pure white dove, 
Ope the casement love, and peeping 
Let me look upon my love. 
Night is weeping, stars are keeping 
Wakeful watch above. 


Ope the casement! ere there flushes 
In the Kast faint light of dawn ; 
Night will hide the mantling blushes 
That of innocence are born— 

Music gushes, Nature hushes— 


Leave me not forlorn ! 
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EHRENFELS. 


A thine Legend. 


By ALFRED ‘THOMPSON. 


yur night’s athwart the Rhineland, and the moon’s love- 
Pa languid beam 

Is silvering all the wavelets of the Naiad-haunted stream, 

And Khrenfels, whose lordly towers and battlements arise 

To scorn the eyes that follow in their track amid the skies, 
Scowls like a demon scattering the seeds of future strife— 

The pangs and passions that begird our little human life : 
Whilst—hark ! the holy Angelus, from sad, sweet convent bells, 
Dies softly out among the stars that smile on Khrenfels. 


Proud Khrenfels ! the strength, the boast, the glory of the Rhine, 
Where on a thousand glittering helms the morning sun will shine, 
Lies sleeping in the silence, like a dead face ’neath the sod, 

Save where the chapel’s altar lights play round the feet of God, 
Or from yon trellised casement where the pallid jasmines press 
Their white lips to the brionies in daintiest tenderness— 

Hist ! can it be some seraph form before the lattice dwells ?— 
The Lady Laura !—peasants call -her “ Light of Ehrenfels.” 


What ails the maiden, that she looks out on the night alone ; 

While other eyes are closed, and thoughts into the dreamland 
flown ? 

Love-thrillings doth she listen from the full soul’d nightingale. 

Hopes she anon to hearken to a far more winning tale ? | 

Or was she born in poet-mould, and seeketh through the night 

To sing her solemn soul out to the silent Infinite ? 

Nay, ’tis not gentle Poesy now languishes, now swells 

Those eyes which Rhenish gallants toast the “ Heaven of 

Khrenfels.” 
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Ah no, a mightier Master holds the maiden’s heart in thrall, 

He who, in bliss or bitterness, environs each and all. 

Long lingering, all yearnfully, her vigil o’er the Rhine 

She keeps, till young-eyed morn shall gild yon towers of 
Reichenstein. 

Now, it would seem the sight hath wrought her feeling’s overflow, 

For lo, in tears, with clasped hands, she pours forth all her woe— 

Christ keep all beauty’s daughters from such agony as dwells 

This hour within the bosom of the “ Light of Ehrenfels.” 


“Can ye not tell me, mist-clad towers of far off Reichenstein, 
When will return thy lord again to this worn heart of mine ? 

An outlaw, since that luckless day his sword flew from its sheath, 
Against the Emperor ; and now, with slander in his teeth, 

My father hisses, ‘Traitor’; yet alike through good and ill, 
When fate has done its last, its worst, I must, do, love him still ; 
His form, his image ever fills my life’s lone cloister cells, 

And beckons up to higher things than life in Ehrenfels.” 


And lo, as if in answer to the call upon their name, 

The distant spires of Reichenstein are wrapped in tongues of 
flame ? 

“Great Heavens ! it cannot, cannot be—they would not dare ! ” 
alas ! 

Steel glinting, giant shadow’d forms press round the fiery mass ; 

“ Sweet Mary Queen,” she moans and sinks before the Virgin’s 
shrine ; 

‘“ Mother of God, preserve me now, Conrad of Reichenstein ! ” 

An hour flies by. High, higher yet, the night-wind sobs and 
swells ; 


Still kneeling, clasps her rosary, the Light of Ehrenfels. 


At length she rises and again before the lattice stands : 

Still clutch, as drowning men a reed, the Cross her trembling 
hands, 

As pantingly and prayerfully she looks across the night— 

All dark !—no sign the heavens yield of that red awful light. 
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No outward thing more fearful than the silver-rippling stream : 

The maiden pauses, asks her heart, ‘‘ What if it were a dream ? 

It must be so; e’en now, meseems, my name the might breeze 
tells— 

An idle fancy—some nightbird that flits o’er Ehrenfels.” 


But now again and o’er and o’er the sound is heard ;—and hark ! 

The burden, ‘ Laura, Laura,’ echoes faintly up the dark. 

See, from yon deep cliff-shadows a tiny shallop glides, 

On the bosom of the waters, fast heaving like a bride’s, 

And ripe warm blushes now suffuse those cheeks all marble-pale, 

As when the sunset-flush illumes the water-lilies frail : 

Now, hastening down, all thoughts but one her woman’s heart 
repels, 

Till on her Conrad’s breast reclines the Light of Khrenfels. 


“ Look up, look up, my darling with those deep blue eyes of thine, 

And let thy soul speak truly of its love for Reichenstein. 

The world disowns me: one thing yet remains for fate to do— 

Look in mine eyes, and tell me then—dost thou renounce me too ? 

A pale face in the starlight ; upward eyes that yearning speak ; 

A lithe form clinging wearily ; warm tresses fan his cheek— 

“Knough, henceforth I heed not how the life-storm beats and 
swells, 

So my heart-haven still is here, sweet Light of Ehrenfels. 


“ Ma mignonne, still in alien climes, with other stars above, 





ny ° e 
The angels § Trew und Fest’ will write the record of our love; 
o . > | 





But now the keenest pang of all must, Laura mine, be passed, 





For thou and I must part for aye—this farewell be our last. 





Would rather that the end had come, that past earth’s portal-bars, 
We roam’d the fields of Asphodel, looked downward on yon stars. 






No more for ever ? Nay, my soul against the thought rebels ; 
Love lives on high for Reichenstein and the Light of Ehrenfels. 
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Would rather Death had looked on us, sweet Laura, darling mine, 
it When Love foretaste of Heaven gave, whilst wandering by the 
ta Rhine. | 

! Ah, dear dead days! ere Pleasure lent her lamps of hfe to pain : 
One little leap—a passing thrill—such lot were ours again. 


Death’s icy hand holds out the boon of Life, and Love, and Thee,— 








Durst thou, fond heart, for Conrad’s sake, seek his dark mystery?” 
Short space for long and lingering and passionate farewells 


TiN Hath Laura, peerless maiden, from the crags of Khrenfels. 





| A moment—and the rock is bare: a shriek—a stifled cry— 
ih! : M 
Wii, A hollow plunge—two souls are hurled into eternity. 

Mi 


And then the laughing tide sweeps on and scatters fretted gold 





In ripples round the river-flags as softly as of old. 

* * * k * 
Next morn, the fishers find, upon the tide-deserted shore, 
'l'wo bodies, claspt in close embrace, ne’er to be sunder’d more : 
And, in the evening, muffled are the sad sweet convent bells, 
For the erring Lord of Reichenstein and the Light of Ehrenfels. 





THAMAR CAREY. 
By G. Branca HARVEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


! 

| 

H ‘“* Look in yon famous gambling room, 
And amid the many there 

My i Mark thou those two who sit apart, 

“nM A strangely assorted pair. 

uy Hark ! hark ! to the sound of the dice, 
Mh As it rattles upon the board ; 

ie And think of the terrible ruin there, 

i The ruin of body and soul that is there, 


ip For the sake of the glittering hoard.” 








if" was a stormy night. A night when the elements were at 
rar, and all nature seemed bent on destruction. The wind 


i howded and shrieked as it swept over the rocky coast; and the 
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wild waves, lashed to fury, dashed onward with increasing 
power over the rough pebbly beach beneath; thundering and 
echoing mournfully amid the huge boulders that formed for 
miles the dangerous coast of Cornwall. 

So much for the outer world—now for the inner; the world of 
good and evil; of base ignoble passions and noble impulses, 
which are bound up in each human heart. Ina small room, the 
dreary aspect of which was but in keeping with the desolate yet 
picturesque coast on which the house was situated, stood a 
woman of about five-and-twenty. Not beautiful, not even pretty 
judged by the rules of beauty. The thin face with its colourless 
complexion had lost, if ever it possessed, the fair graceful outline 
and tints of youth; while the lustreless hair, which was drawn 
carelessly back from the brow, contrasted painfully with its 
pallor. ° 

Neither did the eyes or mouth redeem the face from a certain 
aspect of wildness; though the former were large, beautifully 
formed, and shaded with long black lashes. Of a clear, pale, 
gray hue, they shone forth from their dark setting, hghting up 
with a weird beauty the irregular features. 

The mouth was small and thin-lpped, disclosing a small even 


set of teeth, repulsive in their very whiteness ; for on them was 


stamped with a seal unmistakable the word cruelty. 
* * * * * 





Some years ago I saw a face in a crowd, the beauty of which 
struck me with a sense of admiration | have never experienced 
since. Nobly formed, with the fire of intellect in the gleaming 
dark eyes and lofty brow, I thought I seldom had seen a more 
prepossessing countenance. With an interest almost painful, I 
watched the unknown, who, in like manner with myself, took 
stock of the busy ones around us. Presently some remark from 
a person near roused him from his thoughtful mood, and his lips 
parted ina smile. It was but momentary, but the change that 
swept over every feature was startling. I had seen the gleam of 
a pair of teeth so cruel in spite of their whiteness and smallness 
that I gazed in wonder. The expression was as that of a fiend. 

* * * * *K 


Opposite the girl, leaning negligently against a small cottage 
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piano, stood her brother, Jerome Carey. Tall and elegant, with 
well chiselled features and suave manners, he formed a striking 
contrast to his sister. 

From his Italian mother the young man inherited the olive 
complexion and dark expressive eyes, also her deep revengeful 
nature. Karly initiated into every vice, and a professed gambler, 
he was necessarily a heartless, selfish man: and many a tale of 
desolation and ruin might be traced to the time when, charmed 
by his soft frank speeches and specious wiles, either man or woman 
had placed a hand in friendship within that of Jerome Carey. 
Carelessly pushing back the dark hair from his forehead, he 
turned slowly to his sister. 

“Thamar,” he said, ‘‘ Frederick Tregore is back at Tregore 
Manor.” 

“ T know it”’—not a flush on the pale cheek ; not a droop in 
the white lids. 

The man smiled. ‘* Your powers of endurance are great, | 
congratulate you.” She looked at him but did not answer. 

“We will go up there to-worrow.” 

“(Go there ?”—came the cold response. 

“T said—we will,” he remarked, bending forward, a bland 
smile on his handsome lips. 

“JT do not cross Martin Tregore’s threshold except ‘for one 
purpose. Do you understand ?” 

“ Pertectly, my dear sister, perfectly ”>—and with careless grace 
the young man raised a handsomely embroidered cigar case from 
the table, and, humming a gay operatic air, left the room. 

As the sound of his footsteps died away in the distance, the 
girl raised her right hand, and, stretching it out before her, gazed 
long and earnestly at it. ‘On you depends much,” she said in 
low deep tones—‘“ have you strength to fulfil it !—I think so— 
Frederick, Frederick, while there is life im this body ; while this 
hand has power in it, nothing shall part us. As for you,’”’—she 
continued, with a bitter glance in the direction her brother had 
taken, “I despise you, with your mean hypocrisy and false heart. 
It is strange that you, who are nearest to me, should have the 
power to raise such fierce hatred in my heart. If I live long with 
you, I shall be a wicked woman.” There was a calmness in the 
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girl’s manner as the despairing words fell from her lips that 
contrasted oddly with the vehemence of her speech. 

But Thamar was no ordinary girl. Since the day when the 
news came to her that her father had fled to avoid the disgrace 
that awaited him from the hand of justice, she had been a hard 
reserved woman. ‘The joyous carelesness of youth and the more 
thoughtful pleasures of girlhood had been unknown in the shifting 
life she had led. Her faults were those of an unscrupulous 
determined woman, who would let no means pass unemployed 
to gain a point, if that point could be won by her own persever- 
ance. ‘‘The end justifies the means,” had been the practical 
doctrine of her life ; yet, despite this most serious defect, she had 
good qualities. Strong in her attachments, with an invincible 
courage and power of endurance, she might have been moulded 
by a true hand into a noble woman. 

* *k * >K *k * * 

Martin Tregore, of Tregore Manor, was descended from an 
old and respected family, but one which owing to the poverty of 
the last two or three generations had gradually dropped from its 
place in the gay world, and at the time of our story was but 
little known. | 

A man prematurely old, and with a pride only equalled by his 
poverty, he had withdrawn himself from society, and lived almost 
the hfe of a recluse. His only son, Frederick, late of the 114th 
Hussars, was the one tie which bound him to life; and in him all 
his hopes and wishes were centred. 

As regards the young man himself, he was well disposed and 
not unamiable. He had passed his career as a soldier, if not 
gloriously, at least creditably ; and had not spent more than sons 
generally do who enter “crack regiments,” and are supposed to 
have expectations. 

That he was eminently an aristocrat could be read with a 
glance by the most inexperienced eyes. It showed itself in the 
calm easy manner, not without a tinge of haughtiness; was ex- 
pressed in the movements of the delicate white hands, and turn 
of the head ; in short, the Tregores had never had a fairer repre- 
sentative of their race. Brought up with the knowledge-that he 
must ally himself with money, to retrieve the fallen fortunes of 
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his house, he had studiously refrained from indulging in anything 
more than a mild. flirtation with the numerous pretty dowerless 
girls that are to be met with at the different garrison towns. 
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But “man proposes and heaven disposes.” The fastidious ex- 


Hussar fell in love with the last person either prudence or 
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common sense would have pointed out as likely to be to the credit 
of the family. Happening to run down one summer on a visit to 
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the old house, he had made the acquaintance of a newcomer, 
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Jerome Carey. Through him he became acquainted with the 


sister: and before his leave had expired had learned to love the 


cold retiring girl, who had used none of the pretty httle arts and 





devices of her sex to ensnare him. 

Not that she could not return his affection—indeed, the gentle 
polished manner, the soft dark eyes had not pleaded in vain. 
For the first time in her hfe, Thamar felt that one had come at 
last on whom she could pour out all the passionate tenderness 
that had lain dormant so long in her nature. Save to her 
brother, the secret of their attachment was unsuspected ; and he, 
for reasons his crafty brain told him it were best to keep to him- 
self, never by word or deed allowed it to be thought that he or 
his sister were on more than the commonest terms of friendship 
with the young soldier. 

Years ago it had been the boast of Francis Carey that he had 
been considered the handsomest man in the gay little French 
town where they had been living: the same might be said of his 
son, but Jerome was free from all petty personal vanity. If he 
paused to give the matter a thought, it was with a feeling of 
satisfaction that one day it might be the means of enabling him 
to win the affections and also the purse of some foolish wealthy 





heiress. 
Possessed of a voice of great beauty, and some taste for music, 
he might have achieved success on the opera boards ; but he had 


neither the inclination nor training for sucha life. Ina few 





words, he possessed neither the love nor perseverance necessary\to 
make a man successful, however great his talent. Quick in per- 
ception, and a clever actor, he had, however, managed to effect an 


entrance into one or two good English families abroad ; and in 


one case had received an invitation to renew the acquaintance if 
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they should happen to meet in England or elsewhere. 

The invitation was accepted as frankly as it was given; but an 
evil gleam shot athwart the brown eyes as, after bidding the 
fashionable family farewell at the crowded station, he wended his 
way back to the hotel. 

« A week or two more of this life, and then Jerome Carey you 
have a difficult game to play :—mind you play it well.” 

Six hours later, he might have been seen wending his way 
down a dark narrow street in one of the worst quarters of Paris. 
A few minutes fast walking brought him to a dimly lghted 
house, at the door of which he rang. It was answered by a 
dirty, shabbily dressed man holding a light, who, after carefully 
scanning his face, admitted him; cautiously bolting the door 
after them. 

With the air of one familiar with the place, Jerome passed 
along the dimly lighted passage, and then turned to the right, 
where a bright streak gleamed under a closed door. 

Pushing it open he stepped in, and then paused, while his eyes 
took a swift survey of the occupants of the room, till they rested 
on a man and woman at the further extremity. Threading his 
way through the busy groups; with a careless nod to the girl, he 
laid his hand on the shoulder of her companion. 

“ Well, De Challé: the German not come yet ? Iam late as 
it is.” 

“ Kh!—Kscorting Madame Tregore and her fair daughters to 
the station. Was it a very tender adieu ? ” 

“Not more than usual. Any new faces ? | 

“ Only one, and he is being well fleeced by Beautinois: there on 
your right.” 

Jerome turned and surveyed the new victim, who had been 
lured into such a den of ruin and vice. 

“A mere boy : is he rich ? ” 

“Voy.” 

“Ah!” and leaning back against the wall the gambler eyed 
the eager player, thus matched with one whose reputation was 
scarcely one wit inferior to his own. 


“Kh bien, Monsieur, have you no word for me?” said the 
black-browed beauty, who had listened with some impatience to 
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the preceding dialogue. 

‘“ Nothing, except that you are as charming as ever.” 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed. “ But I would speak seriously to 
you.” 

“T am at your service.” 

The woman glanced uneasily round. 

“7 am absolutely penniless.” 

“You and I are in the same condition, Marie,” observed the 
young Frenchman with a laugh. 

A frown settled on the white brow—‘‘ If you are lucky to- 


3 


night, you must help me.” There was a slight touch of menace 


in the sharp voice. 

“ Must is a hard word, Marie ;” and Jerome’s lips parted in a 
smile that made the woman shrink back; ‘‘ but we will see,” he 
continued “at present you had better leave here.” 

The gently spoken words were a command ; and, drawing her 
faded finery closer round her, the woman, with one glance at the 
absorbed players, glided away. 

No sooner had the distant bang of a door proclaimed her de- 
parture than, seating himself at one of the tables furthest from 
the light, Jerome drew a pocket book from his coat, and with 
calm deliberation proceeded to examine its contents. For about 
a quarter of an hour he kept his eyes on the figured pages 
apparently absorbed in his occupation, when a loud laugh made 
him raise his head. 

“Ah, Baron, at last,’ and he held out his hand to the new- 
comer, a stout heavily built man of about five-and-forty. 

** Mine friend, vat is de time ? 

“« Half-past twelve.” 

“Den mine vatch has lost one half of hour: now for our leetle 
game,” and the cunning eyes of the fat German twinkled with 
malicious satistaction. Jerome leaned back in his chair and 
handed the cards to his companion. 

Time flew by, and the ruddy tint of the Baron’s face assumed 
a deeper hue as he saw the pile of gold grow larger at the right 
hand of his antagonist. 

In perfect silence the fatal game went on, and a ring of inter- 
ested spectators had gradually assembled to watch the results, 
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when suddenly, with a cry of anger, the Baron leapt to his feet. 

‘‘Swindler ! you have de false card.” 

The next minute he lay prostrate on the ground, felled by the 
strong hand of Jerome Carey. 

‘ What is it, Carey ? What is it ?” broke from a dozen lips. 

“This gentleman has insulted me, and I punished him, that is 
all: the affair is mine.” The suppressed passion in Jerome’s 
yoice warned his friends he was not to be trifled with, but while 
some with a shrug turned to resume their interrupted amuse- 
ments, many of the most desperate stood by with suspicious looks 
and words. Meanwhile De Challé, the English boy Graham, and 
Burton raised the stupified German and placed him on a chair. 

“ Vat is de matter wid me ?”’ he asked, too much stunned by 
the violence of his fall to comprehend what had taken place. 

“The matter is this, if you do not instantly apologise for your 
insulting speech, only one of us will leave this room alive.” 

But the German, though a bad player, was no coward. Stumb- 
ling up from his seat, he fumbled awkwardly in his pocket. 





“Vere is mine pistol? I vill show dis yes, I repeat it, dis 
swindler, not to strike a gentleman. I say de card is in de 
sleeve.” 

There was a general move towards Jerome, but he waved them 
back. 

“Stand away all but one. De Challé, Beautinois, Burton,— 
any one of you are at liberty to search me.” He spoke 
calmly, without a sign of fear in the proud dark eyes; and the 
men looked at each other perplexed. Their hesitation gave him 
fresh courage: with a swift movement he unclasped his wrist- 
bands and shook them. 

There was no sign of a card, and turning, he said. ‘“ You are 
satisfied, gentlemen 7—that is well. Now, Baron, will you 
apologise or not ?” 

“Certainly,” was the icy response, ‘‘ but you vill pardon me, if 
Ishall play no more. Jerome Carey, you are not a swindler : I 


withdraw mine accusation.” 


As he pronounced the last words 
the keen deep set eyes rested full on the face of the man before 
him, but there was no fear to be detected, only a cold stern con- 


tempt on the pale face that returned the steady scrutiny so 
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bravely. 7 


Baron left the room. 
* - * a * K + 








Invention.”’ 


(To be Continued.) 








ONLY FRIENDS. 


NW By Rrra. 


‘‘T am satisfied,” was the short reply, and with a low bow the 


“Tt was aterrible risk, but my only chance,” muttered the 
gambler as he stood alone that night. ‘‘ Not a bad stroke of 
business: Marie satisfied for the present and Beautinois paid. 
Well, to-morrow I will leave thee, sunny France, to visit my dear 
sister—ha! ha! I must burn my pleasant friend.” With a low 
laugh he drew a card from his breast pocket and flung it on the 
fire. ‘Cleverly designed by Jove! Necessity is the mother of 
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i “XZ KS, only friends—no more—” she said, 
x And smiled with eyes half dim, 

1 “« My cheek than damask rose more red 





Pales not its hues for him.”’ 









| “He holds my hand in his,” she said 
i “ And I—what can I do 
i Save leave it in his clasp ?” she said, 











| 
ia “We are old friends and true ! ” 


















“ His eyes gaze down on mine,” she said, 
“ What secret should they read 





Hi When lips can smile like mine ?” she said, 








“Who deems the heart may bleed ! ” 
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‘‘ He talks to me of love,” she said, 
‘In which I have no part, 

And though I know my peace has fled 
[ hide the bitter smart.” 


“He tells me of her words,” she said, 
“The greeting that she sends, 
And I—I wish that I were dead ! 


For we are—only friends ! ” 


SEED OF MY SOWING. 
By Rennett Ropp. 


k2t5 

Vr" LOWERS fair had I of old, 

‘Ts But J think the world was cold ; 
Whether ’tis the world or I, 

All the flowers seem to die. 


Faith I had, but on a day 
Came one stole my faith away : 
All my faith in all men living 
Broken, left me unforgiving. 


Love I had, but love grew less, 
Whenit showed unloveliness : 
If it died for want of care, 
Once, I know, I thought it fair. 


Hope I had, but in its youth 
Hope was not so strong as truth : 
In the shadow of a tree 

How could such a sun-plant be! 
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tee Truth would live but bears no fruit, 
i Springing from a barren root : 
Only hope might grow alone, 


Were they not together sown. 


I will weed the thankless mould, 
Where the flowers grew of old : 
In the spring-time of the rain 














ieee Love may be will grow again. 
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Hi LOST SHEEP. 

it By Horace TowNnsHEND. 

i 
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Hi PSHE storm-cloud rushes down the mountain’s side, 
+) The fountains of the deep are opened wide, 


The Demon of the mist sweeps through the land— 
Forlorn they crowd, a timid shivering band— 
Lost sheep. 
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The good ship speeds her ocean path along, 
No thought of danger though her course be wrong. 


Sudden the crash ! the fierce and hungry wave 


ee ee 


Sweeps down as victims to an ocean grave— 


Lost Sheep. 


The battle rages fiercely through the day, 
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Those guns must go if we would win our way, 
The work is hard! but, men, you’ll do it well, 
With thundering charge they pass the gates of hell— 


Lost Sheep. 








The gashght flashes down the crowded street: 





What forms come by with ever moving feet ! 
Wtih hollow laugh and jest they slowly pass— 
God ! would a mother know her little lass ?— 


Lost Sheep. 
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In church, and chapel, many entering in 

Thank God that they at least are free from sin: 

Proud Pharisees so fair and white withal— 

Are you much better than the folk you call— 
Lost Sheep. 


We fill the wine cup, drive dull care away— 
Care that grows greater every passing day— 
With laughter forced we play life’s hollow game, 
Drown in forgetfulness the weary name— 


Lost Sheep. 


Grod ! Is the sheep fold wide enough for all ? 
Where the long lost may hear the shepherd’s call ? 
Brought by that call from every land and sea, 
Gathered together there no more to be— 


Lost Sheep. 
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By Percy Russe... 
A Saxon Legend in Four Books. 


Book 2. ATHELNEY. 


fant dark morasses winds the sluggish Thone, 
@ ), By woods that breathed a gloom upon the air, 
Ghastly by contrast was each barren zone 
With famine written in its stony stare ! 
Here on an island stood a cowherd’s hut, 
’Mid sedgy sloughs and drooping elders shut. 
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In the recesses of this wild retreat, 
Within the copses oftentime was heard, 
Safe from December’s snow and July’s heat, 
The pleasant piping of the summer bird, 
While many a swan her snowy wings would plume 
Beneath pavilions of the elder bloom. 


Sweet berries ripened in the open glade, 
But scanty was the harvest of the fen 
Save unto those who sought the acorn’s aid 
For daily bread ; but ’twas the season when 
The Jessamine its starlet chaste unwinds, 





To share its purity with willing winds. 





In that rude hut, that was but ill designed 
To brave the tempest, sat the crownless king, 
An unknown wanderer taking from a hind 
With gratitude food, shelter ; yea, each thing 
Of that poor portion upon him bestowed, 
He to the meanest of his subjects owed. 


Yet here was simple kindness. Those who live 





| 
| | if In solitary places oft in heart 
Hh Are far more eager needful help to give 
Than the keen toiler of the selfish mart ; 





The more men mix with men the sooner must 
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Be learned the bitter lesson of distrust. 


| 
| 
f The cowherd Gubba was a strong rude churl, 








He With a warm heart beneath a bearing rough, 

Th, His wife—a rustic beauty when a girl, 

i With toil-worn features that had charms enough 
To please the sad King thro’ the hours he spent 

Beside the hearth of sorrowful content. 
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Rugged was Gubba, with each muscle stark 
Deep in the shoulder—wide in the hairy hand, 
With slanting brows rough as an oak tree’s bark ; 
The small quick eyes in clouded orbits stand, 
The only sign of any mental gleam, 
Two shining pebbles in a stagnant stream. 


Oft Gubba left the cottage for awhile, 
But ever at returning brought some tale 
So terrible his helpmate would not smile 
For three days after, and the guest grew pale, 
Tho’ not with terror, hearing how the Dane 
With Saxon dead had lain the standing grain. 


Where is the power to equal that of thought ? 
The King’s lone hours beside the cowherd’s hearth 
Were busy with the deeds that might be wrought, 
And seeds whose full fruition now fills earth 
Had then their germ, as poet-like in pain 
He formed the vision of a glorious reign ! 


Man is the sport of circumstance ; ’tis true 
Of some, but his was of those shaping minds 
That from life’s failures still materials drew 
To rear the future that it never finds ! 
Bequeathing force in other hearts to dwell— 
This makes the name of Alfred England’s spell ! 


Already Pleasure he had put away, 

And Vice for him no longer had a charm, 
For as the fire makes china out of clay 

So had the King beneath misfortunes’ arm 
Revealed his greatness—like the verdant oak 
That first grows precious ’neath the axes’ stroke. 
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One day the sad King in a waking dream 
Had wandered further than his habit was, 
Led by the windings of a turbid stream 
Into the secret depths of that wild plain, 
Till he pierced copses and did thickets thread 
That yet had known not even Gubba’s tread. 


He pierced a denser thicket as a cry 
Rose sadly sweet upon the heavy air, 
And these words followed “ Let me, let me die! 
To Death the Soother | address my prayer.” 
The sad King started, then the branches drew 
Aside that hid the other glade from view. 


Deep in the hollow of the lush grass lay 
A maiden delicate, her white arms bare 
Like lilies gleamed amid each verdant spray, 
Upon the light breeze floated sunbeam hair ; 
Her simple habit, travel stained and torn, 
That in a convent by a novice worn. 


Her feet were wounded, as though she had passed 
Thro’ thorny places, and as pale her cheek 
As snow when drifted purer by the blast, 
But as she saw the monarch, like a peak 
Of mountain painted by the sunset’s flush, 
Her mournful face became one burning blush. 


There is a beauty that appealeth to 
The spirit more than to the earthly sense, 
Like harmonies that world-wise Plato drew 
From the starred Heavens: ’tis the charm intense 
That lives in beauty of that rarer kind 
That makes the flesh the mirror of the mind! 
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Such from the maiden breathed. In her you might 
Have seen a Naiad by her cherished well, 
Or rapt Urania to the solemn night 
- Some pean framing on her chorded shell, 
Yet o’er each charm was shed a softened gloom 
Like the sad promise of an early tomb. 


“ Nay,” said the King, so quietly and sweet 
The tone more than the words dispelled her fears, 
“Tf I have violated your retreat 
"T'was pity urged me for your sighs and tears. 
How may I aid you ?””—She, with drooping head, 
“There was but one who could raise up the Dead ! ” 


“ But you are living” ‘‘ Yea, the only one 
Of all my sisters, for the cruel Dane 
Hath never yet spared priest or even nun. 
Oh, had we but a warrior King to reign, 
Instead of him who mis-became the throne, 
Kngland had ne’er such devastation known.” 


These last words pricked the sad King to the heart 
“Perhaps his people him abandoned.” Then 
He added softly “ lonely as thou art 
I cannot leave thee in this silent fen 
There is a shelter” but she made reply, 
“T only sought this island here to die.” 


“Dark is the life of keen reproaches built ! ” 
Here thought the sad King, as the maiden spoke, 
“But manhood shall redeem a youth of guilt, 
I will be mighty under Duty’s yoke ! 
Though now marauders laungh—it yet shall be 
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My name shall guard a purse in every tree 
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With weakness overcome, her tired limbs 
Again did fail her, and like stone she fell 
Back in a trance-like swoon; some broken hymns 
From her pale lips began to softly swell,— 
The softened music of a plaintive tone 
Sweet as the west wind o’er moist roses blown. 


He gathered dry moss and a soft couch made, 
His mantle using to complete the pile, 
And tenderly the maiden on it laid, 
Who, as he did so, with a gentle smile, 
Said “thank you mother ” soon her eyelids drooped 
And now she slept as over her he stooped. 


Then whispered as that slumber calm he viewed, 
“‘ She sleepeth soundly and may not wake soon, 
P’ll haste to Gubba and procure some food, 
Returning here ere waneth yet the moon 
And if she will not leave this spot, I’1] make 
A bower to shield her even in the brake.” 


The day was dawning as the sad King leant 
Over the maiden whose large hazel eyes 
Were turned upon him with astonishment. 
“ Are you an angel,” asked she, “ of the skies ? ” 
Truly his face might in its mildness touch, 
So earnest in its pity, her as such. 











“I will be thine,” he answered, “ but arise, 

A feast for thee upon the grass is spread, 
The solitude that shelters us denies 

All dainties ; here is simple milk and bread.” 
All was so strange unto the marvelling maid 
That, even in her wonder, she obeyed. 
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And never had the stateliest banquet given 
Such joy to Alfred as this little feast : 
The pale moon long had faded out of heaven 
As brighter grew the crimson of the Kast, 
Till on her pallid face in suffering’s spite, 
There gleamed a something almost of delight. 


For where there is true goodness seldom long 
Succumbs the soul to unavailing grief, 
While in the youthful joy’s hold is so strong 
The heart, as even the dust laden leaf, 
More beautiful when washed by rain appears, 
Is oft most happy after sorrow’s tears. 


How often joys most true are least intense, 
And simplest pleasures last the longest hour ! 
This is the happiness of innocence : 
Where is the magic like the gladdening power 
That findeth peace in life’s most simple grass, 
Nor lets a single blade untasted pass ? 


Strive as we will, it ever comes to this, 
That joy has here no long enduring place 
Outside ourselves, and thus to follow bliss 
Is ever at the last to lose the race ; 
Yet surely this of man the common lot 
Should teach us all that Death Life’s end—is not ! 


How many an object last seen by the night 
An aspect changed will by the day assume, 
And many a summer morning fresh and bright 
Hath robbed the mourner of his deeper gloom, 
While he is truly of unkindly mood 
Who frowns amid nature’s holy solitude. 
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The sad King plucked some cresses from the brook 
And offering these unto the maiden said— 
‘What may I call thee ?—lily by thy look 
And the meek beauty of thy drooping head— 
It would in truth need May’s sweet lips to frame 
For one like thee a harmonizing name ! ” 


“ Sir ” so she answered “ when I was just born 
It chanced my mother of a maiden read 
Who went to glean when they had reaped the corn 
Because her aged parent wanted bread— 
Until a rich man loved her for the truth 
Of her pure goodness—so they called me Ruth.” 


“A sweet name truly—and your mother now ?” 
‘‘ She is a saint in heaven, friends I’d none : 
Save my lost sisters,” here the sad King’s brow 





Burned vividly like a November sun, 






“IT fled, the rest were to the Dane a prey, 
We heard King Alfred had a feast that day ! ” 







The King cut down some willows with his sword 





And built a bower in that pleasant place, 
One corner with the driest mosses stored, 
The walls with pliant twigs did interlace, 
While she his labor fitfully beguiled 
With snatches of a song sad, gay and wild. 








To him she was a wild rose he had found 





In that spot secret as a good man’s prayer, 
Her utter helplessness but closer bound 
His heart unto her till he could not bear 
Another should behold her as a maid 
T’o let one see her pet bird is afraid. 
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And Ruth was tranquil in that silent place, 
She was too simple any wrong to fear, 
And trustfully gazed in the King’s sad face 
As something she was only to revere ; 
While if he loved her ’twas so purely in 
That love was more of goodness than of sin. 


The sad King sat in Gubba’s cottage and 
His brow was heavy with oppressive thought: 
The arrows he was shaping from his hand 
Dropped all unheeded, when the hind’s wife brought 
Some cakes with an injunction lest forgot 
They were while baking but he heard her not. 


His soul was wandered to the quiet dell 
Where Ruth was singing in her linnet-way 
Or playing as her wont with some flower bell 
Or fanning herself with a fern’s broad spray, 
Or looking and this thought made his heart beat 
More quickly, at the track worn by his feet. 


He saw her in his fancy, as the moon 
Is in a lake reflected so was she 
In his mind mirrored, when ‘‘ Oof, lazy loon! ” 
Dispelled this vision and half angrily 
The King turned on his settle and then learned, 
Oh dire misfortune !—that the bread was burned. 


But at the instant Gubba entered “sad ” 
He cried “ my news is, but be told it must, 
King Alfred’s dead and England’s Lady mad 
First slew the Princeling and then wildly thrust 
The dagger thro’ her bosom, lest the Dane 
Who shews no mercy should her honor stain.” 
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The sad King started, slowly one by one 
The large tears glittered down his hollow cheek 
i “‘T loved the ”—sorrowfully he begun, 
But faltering, not another word could speak ; 
Gubba was moved and angry Gaudelin 
Said “ Heaven be praised I was not born a Queen! ” 





Day followed day, until the King, whose heart 
Was core-deep stricken in his passion’s burst, 





Resolved to bear once more the warrior’s part, 
To shun no longér the Invader cursed, 
But seek the spoilers, some to death to smite, 


And die in battle like a Christian Knight. 





But then reflection said ’twould cruel be 
Ruth to abandon in her lone retreat, 
And as for Ethelwitha—even she 
Showed scanty faith in frenzy’s blinding heat 
To die so rashly when the castle held 
Another day might see the Dane repelled. 





It is temptation makes the spirit strong, 
Are they the purest who least evil know ? 
Were there no discord there would be no song, 
What joy is greater than that born of woe? 
Such are Life’s riddles that the wise defy— 
Alas! to solve the easiest—is to die! 
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So soon the sad King sought the secret shade 
Where Ruth seemed waiting for his coming quick 


a Soot 








And her sweet face his soul forgetful made 





P| 
ii | Of half its troubles. When the heart is sick 
in| With sorrow never is it more forgot 
tl . . . 
ae Than with a true friend who may know it not. 
air 
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Here thought the sad King “ I have now no home, 
Departed is the glory of our line, 
And like another Buthred I at Rome, 
If still a monarch must in exile pine ; 
Should life be all woe—were it sinful then 
To build Love’s palace in this quiet glen ? ” 


Gazing on Ruth her beauty pierced his soul 
As rain in August does the cracking clay, 
His heart her dove eyes from its duty stole 
Like some plucked leaf that while the breezes play 
Flits o’er the boughs in scorn altho’ it must, 
When comes the calm, be trodden in the dust ! 


But Ruth said softly “‘ yesterday I wept 
While gathering acorns for the evening meal 
That you so many days from me had kept, 
It ever seems. that men can never feel 
Or understand the sorrow spirit-deep 
When for our heart’s hope we a vigil keep ! ” 





“ Am I thy heart’s hope ?” in a faltering tone 
The sad King asked, replying she—‘ you did 
Save me from death when destitute and lone, 
And as a daisy ’neath a pebble hid 
Would bless the hand restoring it to light, 
So art thou welcome to my grateful sight ! ” 





The King gave an exultant cry of joy 
“‘T will not leave thee, lonely as thou art, 
Nor woe, nor war, nor time can now destroy 
The enduring blisses of the faithful heart ; 
This is our palace from all tumult barred, . 
Its walls are flowers—its roof is heaven starred ! 
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Be mine own angel with those tender eyes, 
Thy brow a bow of everlasting peace, 
Those lips a fountain pure that still supplies 
True streams of honey never more to cease ! 
The Dane may trample England ’neath his feet 
But only love shall enter our retreat ! 


‘My love shall clothe thee as perennial dew 
That gems the meadows and my whispers come 
‘lo thee as sweet as tho’ my breath I drew 
From violet’s bosom or the heart of some 
New opened rose, until our days shall grow 
Glad as the robin’s—if there fell no snow! ” 


The thickets rustled, but the sounds swept by 
Unheeded as her trembling hand he took, 
While Ruth endeavored faintly to reply, 
The trees before them yet more fiercely shook, 
“ All hail, King Alfred! greetings from the Queen !” 
Said 'Turgar stepping from the leafy screen. 


(End of Book the Second.) 





DAVID GRAY. 
By Davin R. Witiiamson. 
(Written after a visit to the Poet’s Birthplace.) 


>HE scenery around David Gray’s birthplace is not strikingly 
beautiful ; but it is pleasing enough to stir the imagination, 
and fire the genius of a sensitive poet. The valley is sprinkled 
over with woods, which, when we were at Merkland, were just 
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beginning to unfold their leafy treasures at the suggestion of 
spring, and in the distance the Campsie Fells rise dream-like 
from a fertile plain. In a churchyard, very picturesque in situa- 
tion near that lowly cottage from which his youthful genius first 
looked upon Nature with a glad surprise, he sleeps in peace, 
untroubled by the ambitions and rivalries of men. A stately 
monument which is not requisite for the preservation of a name 
which is the property of the world, and whose letters are written 
in gold on the pictured walls of the Temple of Fame, rises over 
his early grave. If there are bards in heaven (and this is likely, 
as God’s own recorded language is poetry), David Gray, we 
believe, is not the least of them. It is to be hoped that noble 
souls, whose wonderfully beautiful development is not permitted 
in this world, will burst into their full splendour in the next. 
“OQ Mystery! O Passion ! 
To sit on earth and fashion 
What floods of music and of light may fill that fancied place ! 
To think the least that singeth, 
Aspireth and upspringeth, 
May weep glad tears on Keats’ breast and look in Shakespeare’s 
Where human power and failure [face ! 
Are equalized for ever, 
And the one great light that haloes all is the passionate, bright 
[endeavour ! ” 


David Gray was like all real poets, an intensely passionate 
lover of Nature. To him as now indeed to all others, “‘ sweet 
sylvan Bathlin ” contained more beauty and more pathos than an 
Amazon ;—its gentlest leap over a rocky ledge more grandeur 
and religion than the falls of Niagara—that world of waters, 
whose roar seems to echo the voice of Him who hung it for ever 
over the terrible crags. He was less passionate, but more sensi- 
tive and poetically-pathetic than Robert Burns—whose heart we 
can hear beating in his songs. Burns could not produce poetry 
unless when under the urging influence of the passions; Gray 
was like Wordsworth and Shelley, “ of imagination all compact,” 
and could pour forth at any time his soul in verse. As William 
Freeland, author of “ Love and Treason ” and many fine poems, 
says of his friend “ he was a poet who could have created a soul 
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under the most barren ribs.” He was a splendid combination of 
Wordsworth and Tannahil; his works reflecting the philosophic 
description of the one, and the musical tenderness of the other. 
His blank verse bears a stronger resemblance to that of James 
Thomson, than any other poet, and his admiration of that bard 
of Nature was unbounded. And no wonder ; for the ‘‘ Seasons” 
is the finest poem of a purely descriptive kind in the English 
language. The influence of Thomson rather than of Tennyson is 
apparent in all the effusions of David Gray. Hence they contain 
fewer poetic conceits arising from false imitation, and more pure 
feeling than the works of any of his Tennysonian contemporaries. 
He bore a strong resemblance to the short lived Keats, both in 
character of life and poetry. Like Keats he had an eternal 
hunger for sympathy and appreciation of genius in his soul, 
which time could never satisfy, and death alone could annihilate. 
He found much sympathy, much recognition of mental wealth 
from men of similar nature, (for such alone could give it), but 
even thirsted for more, as the arid plains of Egypt turn with an 
unquenchable passion for life-inspiring rain. 

But, as a kindred soul so sweetly said 

In words that memory loves and keeps within 

Her own immortal light ‘ streams from within 

Watered the growing garden of his mind 

As the great Nile the ever-thirsting sands 

Of oriental regions ;” his sweet soul 

Shone like a sun thro’ all the darksome shrouds 

That loomed along the path to future fame. 


From his works we can learn his character. Modest, retiring, 
and pensively-thoughtful, with but little to please his imagination 
save Nature’s bloom and gloom, shade and sunshine, and a distant 
prospect of Fame which became clearer and more brilliant as_his 
life approached its lamented termination; and no earthly ambi- 
tion greater than that of pouring forth his inspired soul in 
melody that should flow like a sweet yet sadly sounding stream 
thro’ the many-hued world of literature when he was no more,— 
it is not marvellous that his quiet life should now be the admira- 
tion of all noble-hearted men, and his unstained genius the 
wonder of the world. 
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vf His sonnets, composed for the most part on his death-bed, 
c overflow with the purest passions and most beautiful feelings. 
a They abound in the tenderest expressions of affection for that 
8 kind and affectionate mother for whom his love and gratitude 
d appears to have known no bounds. ‘hey are tinged with 
y saddening thoughts of that gloomy Tyrant, before whom the 
a most lovely existence must fade as an Autumnal sunset, and to 
S escape whose awful presence and influence genius itself takes 
2 refuge in books. Hence the excessive eagerness of this tender- 


\y 


hearted poet of Nature to see his effusions braving the terror of 
type before Death had deprived him of his powers. His was an 
L eminently pensive nature ; he could not afford to be thoughtless 
l with a mind in which Nature had sown her sweetest seeds. He 
well knew that his was no ordinary mind, and by poetic perse- 

verance he made that use of it for which it was intended. His 

muse never slept nor dreamed; even on his death-bed she was 
; continually rousing him to exertion. His beautiful ‘Sonnets’—the 
| result of such poetic visitations—are tender, sweet, and sad, and 
seem to the imaginative mind like pale yet lovely flowers, sown 






by his own hands over his early grave. His life was indeed, “a 






morning with no noon, a rose unblown:” but Fancy and Fame 






have extended the morning into the beauteous noon, and blown 
the bud into the perfect rose. 
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By S. EK. Distr. 


GS HE leans upon the parapet 
=) Beneath the midnight sky, 


And peers thro’ its murky darkness 
On the black tide rolling by : 
Slimy it creeps, and noisome, 
Foul as that soul of hers, 






Sin laden soul that seems akin 


With its freight of blots and blurs. 
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Yet with hungry eyes she gazes, 
For in its depths she knows 
The blessing of forgetfulness 
It encircles as it flows. 
No star is in the heavens, 
No hope is in her breast, 
And despairing, lost, forsaken, 
She dreams a dream of rest. 


Of rest from flaunting misery, 
And from the lamplight glare, 

And from the cruel street’s temptations, 
From the hollow laugh of care : 

Rest from the awful future, 
The soul-destroying past, 

The broken vows, the false hight love 
That mocked her to the last. 





Then, like the touch of angels’ wings 
Upon the reeling brain, 

Came childhood’s days of innocence, 
And she hears the sweet refrain 

Mii Of youthful voices mingling 

Mi ; In tones of prayer and praise, 
When her own voice swelled the loudest 
As hymn and carol raise. 


One glance to heav’n! Like rain her tears 
Fell on the cold, damp sod. 





Will there come no swift-winged Presence 





hay | ‘lo preserve her soul to God ? 





He lifts the golden head : 


\ | Yes !—as the watchman passes 
+ 
‘he face wears a wondrous beauty, 


And he gently whispers—“ Dead ! ” 
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ARTHUR AND HETTA. 
A Tale of Modern Infe. 


By Wriiuram CHapwick BouRCcHIER. 


‘oun world is groaning in the pangs of birth, 
+), None know the promised future of our earth ; 
Our race is changing with their fancy’s range : 
What shall be left us in the mighty change? 

Ah what! the harvest of our earnest grain, 

Sown in the storm, and tended in the rain, 
Gathered in heat, and guarded night and morn— 
The soul’s sure purpose, scorning all men’s scorn— 
This shall endure. Have I not known a man 

O’er whom the ebbs and flows of Fortune ran 

Who, though his life had failed from birth to death, 


Blessed his Creator with his dying breath! 





First, a gay student in a learned pile, 

He pored o’er master-minds, and many a smile 
From white-limbed Albion’s maids beguiled his pains, 
Sweet classic figures of the long drawn trains. 

But man or maid to him were equal friends; 

He shunned where love begins and friendship ends. 
One eve at last he met his heart’s true mate, 

A little crested ‘ billet ”’ bore his fate. 

Past red-bricked houses, through the lamp-lit street, 
Careless he drives, with thoughts nor sad nor sweet. 
The night is over: he has met his love, 

Yet thinks not of her, as the stars above 

Kngross his musing sight, and smoky frost 

Shares the lone street with wretched drunk and lost. 
Wearied with dance and song, he sinks to rest ; 


No thought of any maiden in his breast. 


: 2 2 * * * 
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Months passed away, and now ’mid leafy trees 

He listens absent to the whispering breeze, 

Yet hears it not: his soul has trod new ways, 

And though he seeks he knows not where it strays. 
Strange is the grass: he never saw it so ; 

Long the vacation: would ’twere time to go ! 


* * * * * * 


The wished for time has come: the night is cold : 
Wild gusts of wind and driving sleet enfold 

The wintry villa where his heart’s heart dwells ; 
He pauses by the gate—a shadow swells 

In fair curved outline on the yellow blind, 

And Arthur knows his Hetta sits behind. 

Such are love’s ways. In absence he has grown 
To cherish hopes which he would fain disown ; 

For love, alas ! must bend to social rule 

However rough the track however rude the school ; 
And rank and lucre forge their ruthless bands, 
While passion’s victim chained and fettered stands. 
He will abjure this love, he makes resolve ; 

No love can sins of poverty absolve. 

Thus, confident of strength, he keeps his vow 

By dallying with her sister, to allow 

His passion to die out in forced neglect ; 

Yet ere the year is flown, his hope is wrecked. 

One sunlit afternoon they walk alone, 

The bells are vying each in varied tone ; 

Deat to all sounds, and blind to all that passed, 
Little they list—the truth is told at last. 

Hetta, without a blush, all doubts would clear, 
And smiling prompts his question without fear. 
Can this be that same flute-voiced gentle maid, 
The brown-curled darling easily dismayed ? 

He strives to shun the question, but in vain ; 

His laughing torturer will not spare the pain ; 
Then answers—“‘Love you ?—no, I never will! 
You are my best of friends—remain so still.” 
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His love has cast out anger: she has fed 

His hopes on emptiness : his soul has shed 

Its sweetest perfumes, and no more remain— 
All gone together ne’er to grow again ; 

His hidden springs of tender welling thought 
Rose to a stream, but now are dried to naught. 
And yet he will not chide as lovers use ; 

Too high his soul to rave with those who lose. 
He sees her once again ; seems unconcerned, 
And practises the wisdom he had learned. 

But learning flagged at love’s intruding pain, 
And disappointment numbed the inspiring brain. 
Foiled in his Lopes of fame, and learned employ, 
Debts crowding in, and Fortune cold and coy, 
Nothing remains to live for. Sad and lone 

He wanders where the smooth surf-beaten stone 
Makes shingly music to the restless sea, 

And steeps the softened sense in reverie. 

The furrowed lines crept slow with foamless crest 
And beckoned to their calmly beaming breast ; 
When, as in answer to his wish, a boat 

_ Manned by rough sailors, pleasantly afloat, 
Glides past, and one accosts him—‘“ would he fear 
lo come aboard, and view their vessel near.” 
And now he climbs the ladder up the side 

Of a tall merchant-ship with bulwarks wide ; 
Then, having seen the berths and stores below, 
He pays his guide, and asks a boat to go. 

But now the Captain tells him he must sail 

One of their crew, and help in calm or gale ; 
Whither they go, or what is their intent 

He soon shall learn : meanwhile must be content. 





Vain is resistance—so ’mid daily toil 
They steer them southwards ; where the billows boil 


O’er faded sands that bask in scorching beams, 


And drink the cooling spray’s white-foaming streams. 


They go to capture Afric’s dusky brood, 
And track their slaves amid the marshy wood ; 
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And he must join them in their cruel trade— 

Join them or perish in the tropic glade. 

So, the ship left behind, they wander on ; 

He vows to leave them when the light is gone, 

And seek existence ’mid the negro race— 

But ere the sunset they begin the chase ; 

‘They rush to seize their prey, when showers of spears 
Rain from the brushwood filled with hideous cheers ; 
Base though his friends, he will not see them die, 
Nor leave them to their foes when doubt is nigh. 
Long time they fight : at last their Captain falls, 
And Arthur hastes in answer to his calls, 

And bears him back—but both are seized alive, 

And bound together—useless now to strive— 
Reserved for torture. Horrid sounds of fight 

Grow fainter in their ears: day turns to night ; 

And lithe green lizards gambol in the brake, 

And noiseless glides the many spangled snake. 
Death turns the Captain’s body stiff and cold, 

But Arthur spies a knife beneath the fold 

Of his broad belt, and cuts the cords, and steals 

He knows not whither, till the dawn reveals 

The bright sea line, and yonder lies his ship 

Kissed by the wavelets as they toss and dip. 
Advancing then, he meets upon the shore 

The sailors shipping slaves: the fight is o’er, 

And victory, unexpected, undeserved, 

Turned from the wronged, and to the wrongers swerved. 
Days passed away : the ship is full of slaves : 

Now towards America they ride the waves ; 

The captives dance to cheer them on the way, 
Forced by the fear of lashes to seem gay, 

But mutiny is rife among the crew, 

Though their new Captain finds a faithful few 
Resolved to lose him at their life-blood’s cost ; 

But now the hour has come—their help is lost ; 
Dragged from their hammocks, taken unawares ; 
Arthur alone the Captain’s danger shares. 
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‘Soon as the clamor mounted from below, 

He left his watch, and rushed upon the foe ; 
Disarmed and wounded soon, he knows no more 
Save that the ship is taken with her store ; 

For in the conflict, none was at the wheel, 


None kept the watch, who watched the blows of steel : 


Meanwhile a British war sloop nears the fray ; 
Their capture certain, all conspire to say 
*T'was Arthur hired the crew, for unknown trade, 
And they refused to ship the slaves he bade. 

* 2 * 2 * 2 
The negroes landed on their native shore, 
The ships together sail for home once more. 
Ah, home! the dream of many a feverish night, 
How to come to thee in a caitiff’s plight, 
To stand a prisoner, seen by every friend, 
And at the mob’s indignant virtue bend ! 
The sailors change not in their tale of guile, 
And sentence dooms him to a distant isle. 

** x * * * 
His weary exile past, a grey-haired man 
He seeks the home of youth ere woe began ; 
Late is the mght, but first he takes the road 
Where, ten years past, his fickle love abode. 
A sudden muffled figure passes by : 
"Tis Hetta’s self unchanged! His heart beats high : 
He cannot let her pass, he calls her name ; 
She stops with trembling limbs and cheeks of flame. 
Cold are their greetings first : but word by word 
The chill gives way: and nestling like a bird 
Hetta has sunk upon his manly breast, 
Her voice has failed her—thus she tells the rest, 
‘“‘T loved you from the first, but jealous fears 
Distorted all my sight, and closed my ears ; 
And when you came, my eye-balls burnt like fire, 
With frenzied pain did Pity’s self expire ; 
My sister seemed your latest love to be ; 
But now—forget the past, and pardon me.” 
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The silver moon, whom lovers all adore, 

Smiled, as on countless million pairs before ; 

They tire not of her light, nor she of love, 

Inspiring speechless longing from above. 

Oh, happy night ! Oh, happy lamp-lit way, 

Once sad beneath the gas-lights’ shivering ray, 

That first cold night they met, ere love’s despair 

Had crushed their hearts, and seared their brows with 

[ care. 

* * * * * 

None seek to follow after loves that win ; 

Romances end where marriages begin : 

Yet love is but half-blown ere wedded peace ; 

Where joys grow real, there they seem to cease. 

When “true love’s course runs smooth” we doubt of love, 

For all will mark the eagle, few the dove. 

Three brief bright years each long-dissevered heart 

Clings with close grasp that naught in life could part— 

Nothing but Death: Alas ! Death came too soon ; 

The fair young wife has faded in her noon— 

Faded beside the southern tideless sea ; 

When roses opened to the murmuring bee, 

And summer had put forth her fairest charms, 

The flowery earth received her in its arms. 

The sun’s last rays had dreamed upon the wave, 

And the pale moon had borrowed from his grave 

A warmer golden ; when the dying wife 

In whispered accents bid farewell to life, 

Clasped to her husband’s breast ; ‘‘ Love, love, good bye ! 

Dear heart ! no more, no more shall you and I 

Feel the world float around us like a dream, 

In unsubstantial mazes, while our theme 

Was all of Love: no care had we of frowns : 

They flitted past as shadows on the downs, 

While joy stood steadfast as the cloud-crossed hill ; 

"Tis past: but keep the memory of it still. 

Drown not remembrance to repress the tear, 

But call it back—it was so bright, so dear ! 
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’Tis gladness to have tasted joys like ours, 

But, sweet, look forward to the sky-veiled bowers ! ” 
Her voice deserts her, but with sudden smile, 

She points to the dark vault, and that bright isle 
Sailing through many a tranquil silvered shred ; 
Then, turning back with radiant glance, sinks dead. 
No pain was in those eyes that turned to his 

From the sweet moon that witnessed their first kiss. 
Three long lone years, her broken-hearted mate 
Lived on, supporting life’s unwelcome weight ; 

His aimless eyes showed hidden depths of grief, 

All sights were one—the green, the fading leaf 
Were all alike to him—yet every day 

Beheld him in the city’s crowded way ; 

No friend could mark how sad his lot was cast, 

Nor how his heart dwelt ever in the past ; 

And now resigned his soul at peace with God, 

He sleeps in safety ’neath the grassy sod. 





SILAS DORNE. 
By Grorce B. Buran. 
CHAPTER X. 


ems recovered from his fever only to find a fresh shock 
. awaiting him. Long and doubtful was the struggle, but 
his constitution, and Dr. Dodds (as the latter said), triumphed. 
Feeble, haggard, and attenuated, the very wreck of his former self, 
Silas Dorne moved restlessly in his chair, trying to think calmly 
of his wife’s desertion of him in his hour of need. It was no 
use! The bitter tears rolled slowly through his thin fingers as 
he sat there lonely and uncared for. His faith in human nature 
was so greatly shaken that henceforth he would shun all men, 
and live an anchorite’s life for the few weary years remaining to 


him. Why had his brief happiness lett such dust and ashes 
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behind ? The taste of this Dead Sea fruit was very bitter in his 
mouth. And yet he was too heart-broken to feel anger against 
his wife. It was Kdgar Treyne who engrossed his thoughts as 
his thin fingers clutched convulsively around his chair. He felt 
what a joyful sensation it would be to have them winding around 
the throat of the traitor who had thus betrayed his confidence. 
He yearned to grind him beneath his heel, and watch the ghastly 
fear of death creeping over his livid face. How he would beg 
for mercy as he choked and gasped, and felt his lite ebbing 
away. What music could be sweeter to listen to than his 
agonized appeal for a little time in which to repent ? What 
mercy had Edgar Treyne ever shewn to him ? Had he given a 
thought to the misery he must cause in Silas’s home? And Dove! 
poor Dove! There was no bitterness in his heart against her. 
She would come back to him some day, as though all this had 
never been. She must have been ensnared by some treacherous 
artifice or she would never have left him. She would come back 
travel-stained, and foot-sore, but still his own dear wife: his own 
dear wife. How eagerly would he take the wanderer to his heart 
of hearts. He would never seek to know the history of the past. 
As she had come to him once before so would she come again,— 
but let her betrayer take care: a terrible vengeance should fall 
on him. 

It was all so strange. Looking around, the dainty trifles 
scattered about the room almost drove him mad. He gathered 
them up, frantically pressing them to his lips, and calling her 
name aloud. Only a faint echo replied, but catching sight of 
his altered features in the glass, he thought he was not alone. A 
piteous look of expectancy came over his wan face. Noon came, 
and, ashamed of his weakness, he flung himself wearily down 
upon a couch. If he found it hard to exist now, what would it 
be when the season changed to winter ? He would see no wel- 
coming face at the door. How he would miss his wife as she 
laughingly shook the snow from out his beard, and pressed her 
fresh sweet lips upon his cheeks. It was all gone now. A 
hundred similar pictures flashed across his weary brain, but 
they all resolved themselves into the same sad ending. She was 
gone out into the world from whence she came, leaving him to 
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bear his misery alone. How eagerly would all his old acquaint- 
ances press round him, rejoicing that such a thing had come to 
pass. The Mrs. Grundys of the place would come to him with 
pitying faces, seeking under the guise of sympathy to know the 
most trifling details of his wife’s departure. He would have none 
of their pity. What was his agony to them that they should 
deem it a thing to pry into and scrutinise ! 

He could see them meeting in the street, shaking their heads 
after his retreating figure, whispering one to ‘another, ‘That is 
the man whose wife ran away with Edgar Treyne.” What a 
delicious scandal it would be to them—what revels they would 
have! Mrs. McVicar would give an extra tea-party that it 
might be properly discussed in all its aspects, and with the 
solemnity due to sucha grave subject. Mrs. Ayrton with her 
three spinster sisters would give one in return, gloating over 
fresh morceauz, and so it would continue until a new victim 
should arise to take his wife’s place. 

These were but minor evils after all. His thoughts came back 
to the same direction from whence they started. How utterly 
lonely and loveless his life must be without her! He must live 
on if only for the sake of the child she had left behind. The 
child! He yearned to behold her; to clasp her to his heart, to 
let his hot tears rain down upon her baby brow, as when she first 
was held there, and he looked with all a father’s wondering pride 
upon the tiny being nestling in his arms. The child; he must 
see his child, and trace in her young features the resemblance to 
the wife he had lost. 

With pitying faces they came in answer to his call, but when 
he begged to see his child, told him it could not be. She was ill 
—she would be better soon. 

Their trembling voices belied their words, although he heeded 
it not. At the news his pale face flushed, and he staggered 
feebly across the room to the door. They strove to hold him 
back, but excitement lent him force, and, opening the door of her 
little room, he entered softly lest he should wake her. 

The child looked so lovely within her little bed, its pure white 
curtains hovering o’er her like angels’ wings, that he hesitated to 
disturb her slumbers. A smile was on the gentle lips as if the 
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baby spirit in its dreams mingled once more with souls as sinless 
as her own. Her long golden hair fell loosely o’er the pillow, 
and her eyes were closed in perfect rest. As he looked at his 
sleeping babe an indefinable dread stole over him. Faint, 
seraphic music sounded in his ears. Why was she so still; so 
unutterably calm! At the sound of his footstep she would wake 
from her deepest slumber, and, holding up her little arms, crow 
with delight as he fondly clasped her to him! Why did she not 
rise with sweet, rippling laughter, and throw her arms about 
his neck ! What meant the lilies at her feet, and the pure white 
roses nestling round her little dimpled hands! Why did they 
weep and try to draw him back as if it were no sight for him ! 
He felt dazed, and turned to ask if it were all a dream. 

The little child was dead. 

Dead! He could not believe it. She dead! So full of 
innocent mirth and glee that wherever she moved the sunbeams 
followed in her train, lighting up the golden glory of her hair. 
Dead! Never more would he hear her lisp the infant prayer that 
he had taught her as she knelt beside him every night. He 
could see her now, the long white robe falling to her feet, and 
the rapt eager expression of the little unturned face as she 
clasped her tiny hands. 

Dead! they told him she was dead. She must be dead. 
People would not say thus, if it were not true. They would not 
have the heart to hurt one who had suffered so much already. 
He touched the little waxen fingers—that mocked the whiteness 
of the flowers they held,—with his own, but they were cold and 
still. He lavished hot frantic kisses on the small rosebud mouth, 
and it answered not the pressure of his lips. He raised the 
drooping eyelid, but the once bright blue of the laughing 
eye was dulledand chill. He told her stories of the fields through 
which they used to pass, and how the wild birds awaited her 
coming to sing their sweetest strains; she did not move. He 
bade her rise to come with him across the purple moorland and 
watch the glory of the setting sun, but she answered him not 
again, With frenzied eagerness he smoothed the golden hair, 
and touched her little cheek, but still she did not wake, or stir 
or give one sign of life. The tears of those around him fell thick 
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and fast as they bent over her to take a last farewell. He did 
not weep, but gazed with vacant eye as if he would not, dare not 
must not understand how suchathing could be. Hour after hour 
he remained motionless holding her hand in his, and turning a 
deaf ear to all entreaties to leave her. The lengthening shadows 
fell across the room, and hid the pallor of her face, so that at 
times, he almost fancied that she moved. 

As it grew darker and darker he pressed more closely to her, 
with piteous entreaties to give him but one look. Only one, he 
said, and he would be contented, happy, if she would but give 
him one fond, gentle look. Then the gathering darkness rushed 
upon him as the waves of despair dash over a lost soul. When 
they again entered the room, he was carrying her in his arms, 
singing a lullaby to one whose sleep on earth was now eternal. 
He smiled upon them as they laid her down to rest, and kissed 
her marble brow. He smiled as he bade her good-night, with a 
promise he would come again upon the morrow. Those beside 
him wept afresh as he stole back once more to see his darling 
safely sleep, and draw the coverlet over her with gentle hand. 
The flowers she loved, he said, should greet her in the morning 
when she woke, and placing them in clusters at her feet, once 
more he withdrew, gently smiling at that baby form for ever 
hushed and still. 

And the years came and went. Autumn and winter and 
spring-time again, but all seasons were alike to Silas Dorne. 
Heat or cold, summer shower or winter rain, he knew not which 
it was ; for God, in His mercy, had smitten him with mental 
blindness, and all things henceforth were to him unknown. 
Silas Dorne was mad, wandering about communing with the 
invisible spirits of the air, or haunting the sad sea shore, implor- 


ing them to give him back his child—his little child ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
Qe 


i} the early part of our story, we left Silas Dorne hurriedly 

rushing down to the shore. The gathering twilight, at 
times, hid the struggling vessel from sight, but every glimpse 
the fishermen obtained of her shewed that she was quickly 
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drifting on in the direction of the Devil’s Rock. Stern and massive 
it rose from out the water, its dark, sullen edges standing erect 
in sombre strength. ‘The bell upon it tolled a dismal warning. 
Amid the fury of the storm it seemed to the people on the vessel 
a mocking sound that filled the air in all directions. Carried 
swiftly towards the rock they felt, although they could not see, 
that they must inevitably strike upon its jagged form. Wild 
despairing shrieks rent the air as, momentarily illuminating the 
darkness, the lightning shewed them their impending .doom. 
Hurrying to and fro, the sound of their frantic lamentations filled 
the air. The crew were busily engaged preparing the boats, and 
their sang-froid in some measure stilled the general alarm. 

Amid the confusion a woman stood upon the deck holding 
firmly toa rope. Her features showed traces of a beauty which 
the ravages of time or some corroding grief had, in a great 
measure, destroyed. The expression of her eyes was one of 
patience and long suffering mingled with an eager, restless 
expectancy. She gazed upon the scene as if perfectly familiar 
with it. Wrapping her cloak more closely around her she sighed 
and stood immovable as a statue. 

As they drifted nearer and nearer the Devil’s Rock, a cry of 
astonishment burst from her lips, for, beside her, his face betray- 
ing the contending emotions within him stood Edgar Treyne. 

He was greatly changed. She would not have known him 
had he not looked at her so fixedly. 

Mrs. Dorne had come back. Long years of expiation and 
penance had been her lot. Striving to wean herself from all 
earthly passions she lived as she vowed. ‘Tending the sick and 
feeble she had ever refused to take more than would barely 
suffice to support her. And thus she had undergone a life of 
poverty and denial for many a long, weary year, crushing out 
of her soul, in her desire to fulfil her self-imposed penance, the 
passionate longing to see her husband and child again. Through 
long, long years she had struggled to blot out the errors of her 
early life. Peace, at last, came to her overburdened heart. She 
laid down a plan of existence, and adhered to it strictly. So 
many years should pass before she rejoined her husband. ‘The 
years had passed, and she was about to see him again. Her 
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daughter would be a woman now, and, she thought with a pang, 
not know her. She busied herself with a thousand reflections 
as to what she was like, how Silas had educated her, and what a 
happy home they would share together when they met. It 
would not take long for her to regain the lost place in his heart, 
and they would glide peacefully down the vale of years together, 
until Death claimed them both. 

Mingled with these happy anticipations were others. Silas 
might not be alive. The shock occasioned by her desertion had 
perhaps proved too much for him to endure, and he had wandered 
away to some unknown place to die. Oh! if they could but 
reach the shore. She had no fear of the hissing, seething waters, 
but almost longed for the vessel to strike that they might gain 
the beach more quickly. 

With a crash the stately vessel came in contact with the rock. 
The masts heeled over, and, in falling, one of them struck Mrs. 
Dorne, crushing her to the deck. The rough sailors lifted her 
tenderly into the boat. Pitying hands were extended to receive 
her as they gained the shore in safety. She was carried to the 
cottage of one of the fishermen, and there Silas Dorne met his 
long-lost wife with her supposed betrayer, face to face. 

Within one room they stood; Silas Dorne and Edgar Treyne, 
the injured woman on a pallet at their feet. Looking down 
upon the pitiful scene before them they forgot, for a time, their 
mutual animosity. 

Mrs. Dorne opened hereyes. Their vacant expression changed 
to one of gratified delight as she recognised Silas standing 
moodily at her feet. 

“Silas, my love, my husband,” she cried, ‘is it thus ws meet 
at last ?” 

At the sound of her voice some dim chord of memory was 
smitten, and recalled in him the full remembrance of the past. 
Great tears rolled down his cheeks as he flung himself on his 
knees and listened to her passionate entreaties for pardon. He 
spoke rationally. he fire returned to his eyes. In the broken- 
down form before her, she could discern some slight trace of 


the strong, handsome man who had won her love by his patient 
devotion. 
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‘Why are you thus, Silas ?” she moaned, wonderingly. 

“Why am I thus ?” he bitterly retorted. ‘You of all 
persons in the world, ask me why am I thus. You who, leaving 
me to untold misery, eloped with that miserable villain yonder. 
Were it not for the restraint your presence imposes on me, | 
would slay him as he stands grovelling in his fear and abasement. 
You, who have robbed me of my life’s labour, ask why am I thus, 
For a few brief moments reason, sometimes returns to me, and 
then I know that it is you who drove me mad. I can see you have 
not long to live, but yon shall not go without knowing of the 
ruin you have made.” 


> she moaned. 


“1 do not deserve all this, at your hand, Silas,’ 
“‘T went away thinking to leave you prosperous with the money 


I left ‘ 
“ Money! what money ?” he asked in great excitement. 





“The money due to you from Job Castlemaine. I knew that 
I should ruin you if I stayed. I obtained the money from Edgar 
Treyne, and then fled away from you both—for ever as I thought. 
I deemed you happy, and could not deny myself the joy of seeing 
once the only man [ ever really loved. I thought to expiate the 
sins of my past life by comforting your declining years, but it is 
not to be. Silas, where is our child ? ” 

“ Dead,” he answered solemnly. ‘‘ Dead. Down in the cold 
arth they have laid our darling low. ‘The primroses bloom upon 
her little grave, and the redbreast loves to linger round the spot. 
She plucks not the flowers as they grow, but, sometimes, I think 
she hears the melody of the bird, and it cheers me to know there 
is one link that binds her to me still. Dove, I call upon you to 
swear by the grave of our little child that what you say is true.” 

“[ swear. Edgar Treyne, speak; is it not so? ” 

“ T will speak,”’ he hissed, ‘and send you from the world with 
the lie upon your lips. Silas Dorne, the woman lying there 
eloped with me. We came here to mock your misery. She and I 
have often laughed together as we pictured your lonely lot. 
She hated you and loved me. Do not believe her dying lips. 
She cannot tell the truth 1f she would.” 

“Silas,” interrupted the dying woman, “look at me. swear 
to you by all my hopes of heaven, | have never met this man 
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since leaving Graymarsh. Because my woman’s cunning out- 
witted his weak brain he tries to take this paltry revenge. Silas, 
do you believe me ‘ioe 

“T do,” he answered solemnly. 

The light came back to her fading eves, and a smile beamed 
over her thin lips. ‘‘ Kiss me, Silas,” she sobbed, “ kiss your 
erring, repentant wife. 1 never learned to love you until [ lost 
you, and now I must leave you once more. Kiss me, Silas. I 
go to meet our little child. Come soon! Come soon! The 
darkness closes over me. ‘The rush of gurgling water is in my 
ears. Come soon, come—to—me—soon—Come—”’ 

Her spirit fled, and mental darkness stole over him once again. 
Rushing out into the angry night he wandered up the cliff into 
the lonely church-yard. When morning dawned they found him 
stretched upon the little grave with a smile upon his lips, and 
the raven screaming and circling round its dead master. 

Sure never bird that flew had eye so grim and bright. Round 
and round it wheeled, its discordant cry ringing mournfully 
through the drooping foliage of the gloomy yews. By day and 
night it hovered there until men feared it as a spirit accursed. 
Years pass, but still for all time to come, the raven circles round 
its master’s tomb, or perched upon the little grave sits ominous 
and grim. Centuries may come and go, but there will he remain; 
for Time is to him a bubble that, wafted in the air, forms, 
shatters, and dies away as if it ne’er had been. Without a mate 
to share his endless vigil he watches by the grave of the man 
who took him to his desolate heart. When man forsook Silas 
Dorne this dark bird of the air comforted him. Ghoul-like and 
grim it watches there as if it feared some desecrating hand would 
disturb the mouldering form beneath. 

And Thanatos, the death angel, smites, but the raven heeds 
him not ; for how shall he destroy that which is mightier than 
himself! Death has no power o’er spirits of the air, and the 


raven will keep guard there until Death himself shall cease to be. 


THE END. 
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FAITH. 


By B. G. AMBLER. 


LESSED are they that mourn, oh! words divine, 
And full of consolation : all who dread 

The coming cloud believe them, nor repine ; 
Ye shall be comforted. 


There is no sorrow to our God unknown ; 

Let us keep firm our faith, and still be bold : 
Each trial passes leaving us alone 

His blessings manifold. 


When He Himself hath promised to console 
All those who ’neath afflictions load must bend, 
Why should we fear? His words the waves control, 
The winds do comprehend. 


Before His smile our cares shall pass away, 
The tempest of our lives no longer rage ; 
Sweet rest and peace their weary hours repay’— 
Peace! holy heritege. 


We trust in one Eternal ; we behold 

Kach day some glorious work formed by His hands ; 
See upon Nature’s grave new life unfold 

We cannot understand. 


Seek we not, then, to learn His ways unknown: 
He doeth only what is pure and right : 

But rather in our hearts let us enthrone 

His goodness infinite. 








ERNEST. 


ANOTHER GARB FOR THEE, 


By ALFRED SMYTHE. 


“For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 


must put on immortality.” 


sore garb for thee, O Soul !— 
43 Within the vague untraversed goal— 
A purer and more costlier drape, 

Of newer and more perfect shape, 

A raiment incorruptible and blest 


Whose youth eternity shall not molest. 


Another garb for thee, O Soul !— 

Within the vague untraversed goal— 
Which owns no evil, knows no break, 

Of Godlike form, and Godlike make ; 

A regal robe of an immortal cast 

‘l‘hat bids the endless present seal the past. 


ERNEST. 
By ALice CoKAYNE. 


o we 


ten EK sunlight steals softly away to the west: 

le i) It hath played all day in our sight : 

Soon the east door will ope: our beautiful guest — 
Return when the ashes of night 
Have been swept from the floor by the dawning light. 


But my darling is playing within those gates 
That have never been closed at all, 

Whilst I pine in the cold: could I sing the waits, 
And my voice on his ear might fall, 

Would he ever be lured past the jasper wall ? 
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Ah no, and I weary with grief yet untold, 
In Agony’s closest embrace ; 

Though I know the kisses I lavished of old 
On his wistful innocent face, 


Where beauty had pencilled such exquisite grace, 


Have not even been missed: that an Angel’s hand 
Can minister truer than mine: 
My child cries not ‘‘ Mother.” The bountiful land 
Hath stilled that fond hunger of thine 
Beloved one, whose arms round my neck would entwine. 


They laid him down sadly, one eventide, 
And told how the waves of bright hair 
(Which I laughingly said, the moonbeams had dyed 


In the days ere sorrow and care) 





Would gleam in the sunlight, that’s treasured up there. 


How his steps would be missed in the old church aisle, 
The voice that joined gladly in song, 

And unwittingly strayed, oft causing a smile, 
Though God never noticed the wrong, 


But wafted it unto His musical throng. 


‘—" ——— 
eee ee 


q It seemed I should hurt him, to whisper “ good night” 
At the foot of the heavenly stair, 


Yet the softest raiment of daintiest white, 





I had warmed in my calm despair : 


I could not have given him coldness to wear. 


[ drew a fair picture, whose mountainous heights 
Might have worn the stars for a crown : 

There were softest of shades, and the changing lights 
Seemed the smiles of a God rained down 


To gift a rich harvest with golden renown. 






























WHICH IS BEST. 





But its glory was caught on an Angel’s wing, 
And borne to the Grod-lit zone. 

Shall I live lamenting, my birdling of spring 
Alighted, where care is unknown 


And clad in the brightness, surrounding the throne ? 


That the fresh dew of morn on the opening flow’r 
Was not quaffed by a scorching ray 

From the fiery globe: ah the noontide hour, 
Flings dust on the blossoms of May, 


My darling, ’ll grieve not, go on with thy play. 


WHICH IS BEST. 


By H. F. Spencer. 


AY Fanny, you have reached nineteen, 





With just.enough of wit and beauty 
To make the beg heard and seen 
Become a pleasant social duty. 
Your dress is stylish, if not neat ; 
You own a tolerable figure ; 
One-half your singing voice 1s sweet ; 


You dance with grace as well as vigour. 


But these small charms 





appearance, dress, 
Accomplishments not rare or splendid, 
Would scarce account for that success 
By which you mostly are attended. 
A far more powerful spell, perchance, 
Is the delight, unchecked and hearty, 
Your looks reveal at concert, dance, 


Croquet, pic-nic, or evening party. 
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How gladly, floating with the tide, 

On sparkling ripples of enjoyment, 
All homely cares you cast aside, 

All study, thought, or dry employment ! 
The party-givers you requite 

With smiles and thanks beyond all measure ; 
“ How amiable ! ” they think, “ how bright ! 

I like to give young people pleasure ! ”’ 


So springs around you, day and night, 

The mushroom growth in quick succession 
Of intimacies, mirthful, light, 

Full of small talk and warm profession. 
They rise, they flourish, they decay, 

Without a groan or struggle dying, 
Like May-flies at the close of day, 

Another brood their place supplying. 


My list of worshippers is short, 
My gaieties exceptions only ; 
Employments of a graver sort 
Keep me content, though somewhat lonely. 
I have had friends, the most of whom 
Deserved that name, misused by many ; 
But some are dead—and ’tis my doom 


Too seldom now to meet with any. 


Shall I then, Fanny, envy you, 

Because from loneliness exempted ? 
If for a moment thus I do, 

I know I would not were I tempted, 
My dead or absent friends resign 

For yours, so numerous and so pleasant, 
Nor memory’s wealth, for ever mine, 


xchange for your uncertain present ! 
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THE CHURCHWARDENW’ COMPLAINT. 


An incident in the lite of “The Village Parson.’’ 
, g 


APHE Bishop sat in his high-back’d chair, in episcopal 

es study at home, 

And the carved oak presses garnished were with many a portly 
tome. 

A rare old place, with wainscot dark and tapestry old bedight, 

And through stained glass did softly pass ‘fa dim religious 
light.” 

But the Bishop’s brow was clouded with care in the midst of his 
learned repose, 

And what the cares of that Bishop were there is none but that 
Bishop knows. 

Perhaps his flocks showed signs of decay, with pasturage not 
content ; 

Perhaps in shoals they were drifting astray in the mazes of 
Dissent ; 

Perhaps the wolf was prowling about, and the under shepherds 
asleep, 

Or taking their ease, thinking more of the fleece than the fodder 
for the sheep. 

But the Bishop’s brow was clouded with care, in the midst of his 
seeming repose, 

And what the cares of that Bishop were there is none but that 
Bishop knows. 


“Come in,” said he to the footman’s knock, discreet at the study 
door. 

“Two farmers, my lord—churchwardens they and guardians of 
the poor, 

From the neighbouring parish of Tichead and of Sanstone on the 
Moor.” 

“Sit down, my friends, and your business state as quickly as 
may be, 

Aud, James, tell Mrs. Jobson I shall lunch precisely at three. 

lam very busy,” the Bishop said—no doubt what he said was 

true, 
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Though what the Bishop was busy about there was none but the 
Bishop knew. 

“ We be come, my lord, to lodge complaaint—eh naibour 
Jooanes”’ “ Iss sure.”’ 

“ Agian the curut of Tichead and of Sanstone on the Moor.” 

“ Indeed ! ”—with a pause of grave surprise the Bishop at length 
began, 

“T always thought that Jameson was a most exemplary man.” 

“'That’s what we be come to complaain about—he’s a zempery 
man, my lord.” 

(He meant, an extempore preacher, but had quite forgotten the 
word.) 

« And sticks hiszelf up aboave the rest, as ef none than he wer 
bigger, 

Thaw a yent fit to hould a candle to our poor ould Passon 
Trigger ; 

And thaw we paays un out of the tithe amoast a hunderd a year, 

Ther’s never a pipe, or a glass 0’ grog, or zo much as a mug 0’ 
beer. 

*T'wer but zix months ago (it mid be moor) we zend un a good 

beg hare, 

And a never com’d to the coorsin match thaw aal tha parish wer 
there.” 

“Does he visit the sick ? ”’—‘* Aw iss, my lord, and thay zaay as 
a fissicks um too, 

Vor sence he bin livin at 'Tichead the doctor got nothin to do. 

Which, zeein the doctor lives ten mile off, and charges vor visits 
I b’live, 

Yent doing as he ud be done onto—tyent livin and lettin to 
live.” 

“Does he tend to the poor?” ‘No doubt o that! sence 
he’ve bin there Pll be bound 

We’ve had to incrase the rates vor the poor a varden or moor in 
tha pound. 

And tha liazy tooads thay praaises un up in a waay as miakes 
one zick. 

But to varmers as got to paay tha raites, tes a shabby onnaibourly 

trick.” 
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The Bishop mused on this novel complaint. ‘‘What you say, 
my friends, may be true, 

But with merely secular parish affairs, you see, | have nothing to 
do. | 

If your pastor leads an exemplary life, though some may be 
grieved, ’tis clear , 

In matters past cure ’twixt the rich and the poor, a Bishop may 
not interfere. 

“Tf he’s sober and steady ”’—‘ Why there, zur, you zee, a sticks 
in along wi his wife, 

While Passon Trigger ud came to the Crown, and get drunk 
evry night of hes life. 

But a worthy ould man wer Passon Trigger, and pipple aal liked 
he tha best, 

What’s the use of a passon onless he can be hail fellow well met 
wi the rest ? 

And a capital sarmon too he’d praich—he’d a dozen or more [ll 
be bound, 

And we allus knawed what wer comin when Kursmuss or Whit- 
sun com’d round. 

But Passon Jemson jest houlds up hes yead, when hes text vrom 
tha Bible he’v took, 

And goos on moast awful at naibour and I, athout lookin on to 
hes book. 

Zo I thought, yer lordship, ’'d jest come and axe ef zempery 
praichin es right, 

Vor thaw what a zes mid be parfectly true, he’s as bad as a 
Methodist quite.” 


“Tl consider the case,” the Bishop replied, “‘ you have cause of 
complaint, no doubt— 

Excuse me, but luncheon is ready, I find—James! show the 
gentlemen out.” 

Thus endeth my tale—I have nothing to add except that the 


story is true. 
And what the Bishop thought of the case there was none but the 


Bisho p knew. 


Ouris, 
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A BALLAD OF WOE. 


By H. KwiGuHr. 


‘A AN is born to bitter sorrow, 





_— Troubles, tribulation, care, 
a 


Here to-day, and gone to-morrow, 
With the burden that he bare. 


What is life? A time of trial. 

What is death ? Ah, none can know, 
Save he laughs to scorn denial, 

Marks his prey, and strikes the blow. 


None return through his dark portals, 
What beyond lies to unfold, 

Yea, I question if mere mortals 
Would e’en wish it to be told. 


Tho’ perchance the tale of terror, 
Told by those entranced by death, 

Might convert from deadly error, 
Others ere they yielded breath. 





A TERRIBLE SECRET. 
By E. A. Wetrr. 


CHAPTER II. 


EVEN years after that fatal day—and I am sitting alone 





Y in my studio. 

Lily, my wife (to marry whom I committed the sin of my life) 
is dying. On reviewing our married life I cannot say that it has 
been a happy one—how could it be so when the face of my mur- 
dered wife was constantly haunting me? Lily and I have indeed 
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lived together, but we have not had one pursuit, and hardly one 
thought, in common: the only tie between us being our boy, now 
five years of age. On him we have lavished all the love of our 
hearts. 

«Edgar, you had better come, for Lily is much worse,” says 
my sister, opening the door of my study and startling me from 
my reverie. 

And so once more [ climb the stairs leading to my wife’s sick 
room—alas, only just in time to be present at her death ! 

* # * * * * * 

Gerald, my child, was now my sole comforter—the only tie to 
life which remained to me; and for atime I was comparatively 
happy in caring for him. 

But the shadow of a great trouble was again hovering over the 
household ; and a few months after the death of his mother, my 
darling was stricken with a terrible fever, from which the 
physicians gave but slight hopes of recovery. 

A nurse was hired for attending upon my boy—a gentle pale- 
faced woman, who reminded me strangely of someone whom [| 
had known in earlier days, and who did all in her power to save 
the life of the little.sufferer—but in vain. 

It was night when Gerald died; and I was kneeling by his 
bedside watching the flickering of the last life-spark. When 
the nurse told me that all was over I did not move nor speak— 
then, overcome I suppose by a long pent up affection, she 
suddenly knelt down beside me exclaiming “ Edgar, do you not 
know me? Have you quite forgotten the happy days of our 
love ?” Turning quickly towards her and the light falling upon 
the kneeling figure, I recognised my first wife. 

‘‘ Mary, can you ever forgive me ?” 

“Forgive you, Gerald ? ” she replied softly —‘“ nay, do not talk 
of forgiveness now that we are once more together. ” — 

“And you were saved from the cruel waters to whose mercy I 
left you ” I said with keen self-reproach, almost fearing that this 
was a dream from which I should presently awaken again to 
loneliness and remorse. 

“Yes—help was nearer than we had thought—I was rescued 
by a boatman, and brought to shore in an unconscious state. Since 
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then I have been cared for by kind friends at the seaport town 
where you and I once stayed.” 

Thus, notwithstanding my guilt, J have found the greatest 
boon which Heaven vouchsafes to man during his earthly pil- 
grimage—the love of a noble-minded woman : and from my heart 
I can say in the words of one of our eminent modern novelists 
“ What greater thing is there for two human souls, than to feel 
that they are joined for life—to strengthen each other in all 
labor, to rest on each other in all sorrows, to minister to each 
other in all pain, to be one with each other in silent unspeakable 


memories at the moment of the last parting.” 


THhk MOSLEM MOTHER.* 


By G. BICKERTON. 
f Ru Sa P ~ . . 
‘HOU wast Moslem, I was Christian, 


‘*) From a tar-off land I came, 
We belonged to divers kinship, 
And our tongues were not the same. 


Thou wast Moorish, and the darkness 
Closely veiled thy spirit’s sight, 

| with open eves from childhood 
Lived in England in the light. 


Yet though looks were much unlike, 
‘Though our speech was far apart, 

Though our faiths were widely sundered, 
Thou didst touch me heart to heart. 





*The Mahometan. grave- -yard at Tangier occupies a rising ground 
just beyond the walls of the town. It hasa neglected wilderness look 
as it is un-enclosed, intersected here and there “by Camel tracks lead- 
ing to the open country, and overgrown with wild Aloe, Cactus, and 
prickly Pear. The grave s are commonly marked only by lines of 
stones. It was in one of these ol long spaces that the woman described 
in the verses was digging in the wet “clay with the back of her right 
hand and extended fingers, while she strove to keep the haik over her 
face with the left. The haik is the loose white w oollen robe which en- 
velopes the figure, and is carefully kept by the hand over the brow 
and lower part of the face. The market is held three times a-week on 
the slope just below the graveyard, and sometimes encroaches on its 
precincts. 
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Fain would I have spoken to thee, 
And not stood so near thee dumb, 
While my heart was nigh a-breaking 
For the words which could not come ; 


As your Arabic I knew not, 
And no other language thine, 

I could only look my sorrow,— 
Language of the eyes but mine, 


As I saw thee stooping lowly 
O’er the clay that hid thy kin, 
In the silence strangely mingled 
With the neighbouring market’s din ; 


For thou mad’st a quiet about thee 
In the solitude of woe, 

Though the hum of busy peasants 
Strove to reach us from below ; 


As I saw thee bending downward 
With thy garment o’er thy face, 

Seeking with thy slender fingers 
Recent footprints to erase, 


Made by camels slowly wending 
Through the grave-yard on their way, 

And above thy loved ones buried, 
Stepping on the sodden clay. 


It was sad to see thee digging 
Thus with nothing but the hand, 
But it was a proof of loving 


Such as kings could not command. 


When my Moorish friend addressed thee 
Thou didst answer soft and low, 

Words as plaintive music falling,— 

Echo of a hopeless woe ; 
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Thou didst answer without ceasing 
For a moment from thy toil, 

Nor at first thine eyes uplifting 
From the desecrated soil. 


But when tenderly he asked thee 
Of the story of thy dead, 

For a while thy fingers rested, 
And didst gently raise thy head ; 


Such a pale face lifting to us 

From thy garment’s drooping fold, 
So weary and expressionless, 

As if shrouded, dead, and cold ; 


And thy dark eyes—soft and liquid, 
With a quiet patience filled, 

All their hfe and beauty’s sparkle 
‘lo a sober sadness stilled. 


Then thou told’st him of thy mother, 
And thine only daughter dead, 

Lying now beneath the foot-prints 
In their lonely silent bed. 


Thou hadst dearly loved thy daughter, 
She was gentle, meek, and good, 
Kver trusting and obedient, 
As a faithful daughter should. 


She had died in youthful beauty, 
Twenty summers had she seen ; 

And thou doubtless oft hadst pictured 
All to thee she might have been. 


Thou, perhaps, thy husband’s fancy 
Forced with other wives to share, 
Hadst at home thy life embittered 


With a weary loveless care ; 
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But thou hadst not here a rival 
Her pure love and thine to part, 
All the tendrills of her being 


Clinging to a mother’s heart. 


Now indeed, I do not wonder 
At thy fingers in the earth ; 

Love ennobles meanest service, 
Gives to lowest highest worth. 


And I cannot think that Heaven 
Will thy work unworthy deem, 
Nor thy motherly devotion 
In His eyes unrighteous seem. 


He will love thee, He may seek thee, 
Even with thy darkened mind ; 

He is gracious, nor may lose thee, 
He is as a brother kind. 


Christ may be for such as thou art, 
(sod have means to make Him thine, 
And the Spirits own indwelling 
May be thine as well as mine. 


Would that I were to be near thee 
When thou comest to the gate, 
See thy mother and thy daughter 


Looking outwards for thee wait ; 


See thy pale face flush with gladness, 
And thy sad and patient eyes 

Kindle into Heavenly brightness, 
Glistening with the glad surprise ; 


See them take in theirs the fingers, 
Once for them so meekly soiled, 

Kach on either side thee leading 

By the hands that for them toiled : 
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Leading thee through lines of angels 
‘l'o the Highest’s Mercy Seat, 
There to lay thy Crown of Meekness 
At the lowly Jesus’ feet. 
IN MEMORIAM, 
By Witiiam F. EK. Ive is. 


* OON hast thou heard thy Saviour call, 
Soon passed away thy life’s short hour ; 


CH 


"Tis strange Death plucks the budding flower, 


And leaves the ripened fruit to fall. 


Thy trembling spirit watched we o’er, 
A sunbeam on the wave of Death, 
Whose tim’rous course an angel’s breath 


Did’st waft unto the other shore. 


Our longing hearts will n’er again, 
Hear words of gladness thrill thy tongue, 
For thou hast left thy song half-sung ; 


Death, ere ’twas ended said “ Amen.” 


We may not dim thy joy with tears— 
Thou hast but early found thy God : 
Far sooner found beneath the sod, 


Than thro’ the mists of lhngering years. 


Thou knowest what we fain would know, 
‘Thine eye hath pierced the Great Unseen, 
W here ever reigns eternal green, 


And living’ waters ever tlow. 


ryy > ) . 
"here, weary souls are free from pain, 
The mother finds her faded child, 

The outcast threads no more the wild, 


The mourner, never weeps again. 


© Gentle Saviour hear our prayer, 
Grant that of those beside us now, 
When Death shall cool each throbbing brow, 


No wand’rer may be missing there. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Sones FoR Srtent Hovrs,” by Lucy A. Bennett, (W. Mack, 
Paternoster Square).—A volume of sacred poetry, containing many 
elevating ennobling poetic thoughts and figures. The versification is 
not invariably smoothly flowing ; but, as a whole, the contents are far 
more worthy the title of Poetry than the average of volumes so de- 
nominated by writers of the present day. From “ Instead,” the poem 
which occupies the place of honour, we extract the following 
stanzas :— 

‘No more the anguished cry of lonely sorrow, 
The broken heart no more ; 

Instead, the song that ransomed lips may borrow 
From Heaven and Heavenly lore. 


Instead of faith, the sight of Him who dwelleth 
In love’s serene abode ; 

Instead of hope, the glory that excelleth— 
The ‘“ afterward ” of God. 


Instead of toil and pain and visions hoary, 
The perfect rest above ; 
Instead of time, the everlasting glory— 
The everlasting Love.” 
There may not be in the foregoing lines any striking originality or 
extraordinary depth of thought, still there is a poetical simplicity 
which does not appeal to our hearts in vain, and a vein of religious 
feeling likely to be productive of good. 


“ Drirtine,” by the Rev. the Hon. Wm. Trevor Kenyon, M.A. 
(Skeffington and Son, Piccadilly)—Not a very extensive collection of 
poems, nor one which can command the attention of the public. 
Pretty conceits, fanciful imaginings, and well-rounded poetical ex- 
pressions may strike a reader here and there, but we fear the work as 
& whole must be placed under the large and increasing category of 
those which bear the stamp “ Ordinary.” 

We think that the author might with advantage study the “art of 
thyming” also when he strings together such lines as the following, 


under the happy delusion that the second and fourth lines rhyme :—- 


‘ For the terrible fatal sentence 
Hath thundered forth its doom ; 
And the Will perverted wholly 


Can never hear the ‘ Come.’ 
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“Our Home Beyonp tHE Tipe,” compiled by Ellen E. Miles, 
(Bryce and Son, Glasgow.)—A collection of brief poems from various 
writers, most of them unknown to fame. ‘“ Not as a CuiLp,” by 
Fanny Fales, is pleasing and poetical. We quote the last verse : 


“ E’en as a babe, my little dove-eyed daughter, 
Nestle and coo upon my heart again : 
Wait “as a child ”’—how shall I know my darling, 
If changed her form, and veiled with shining hair ? 
If since her flight has grown my little starling, 
How shall I know her there ?” 


This little volume is well got up in blue and gilt as an ornament 
for a drawing-room table. 


NOTICE. 


Mr. Leonard Lloyd in answer to enquiries, continues to give instruc- 
tion in the art of versification by private letters of advice, and 
critiques—also in preparing prose and poetical works for the press. 





TO OUR READERS. 


The main feature of the PoETs’ MAGAZINE is to invite all who 
possess literary talent to contribute to its pages; however, to prevent 
its sinking to the level of an Amateur Publication, the editor contin- 
ues to contract arrangements with various Authors of Note. 


Original contributions only are acceptable: and MSS. cannot. be 
returned unless post paid. 


Stamped addressed envelopes must accompany all communications. 
Writers, who are not Subscribers, desiring a private criticism and 


suggested improvements from the Editor on their MSS., should 
enclose 12 stamps for the same. 


Subscription for Contributors ... Yearly, 10s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 6s. 


All communications must be addressed to Leonard Lloyd, 11, Ave 
Maria Lane, E.C. 


Subscription for Non-Writers ..... Yearly, 6s.; Half-yearly, 3s. 


Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Leonard 
Lloyd. 


The above Rules do not apply to established Authors. 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., stillin hand. Price 4s. 
Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. 





